"Frito Bandito” is dead! 
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Materialism hurts 
the nature of man 


By David Cuzman 
To the UCSC employees: 


Most lower middle class Americans tend to be hypo- 
critical . . . Materialism whether Marxist or capitalist cannot 
nurture man’s aesthetic nature .. . 

With the secularization of the Protestant Ethic the irration- 
al materialistic philosophy has taken root in the hearts of my 
lower middle class Americans. 

Most Americans—the lower middle class by a very wide 
majority own nothing more than their household goods, arti- 
cles of clothing, glittering gadgets such as radios, televisions 
and automobiles (all which are necessarily purchased on the in- 
stallment plan). 

The concept of materialism does not relegate to a man’s 
neighbor a spirit of humanistic cooperation, but presupposes 
the ascendancy of status, position and wealth as the major, 
most important goal in life. The concept of man fulfilling 
man’s humanity—the prime reason for existence—is given no 
importance whatsoever; consequently, man’s aesthetic nature 
is submerged im materialistic glare. 

Most American are employed in menial jobs of various 
sorts. Alienated labor is an endowment of materialistic capital- 
ism. 

According to the Lampman Report 92 plus percent of the 
population of the United States (1953) owned 47.8 percent 
of all assets. Thus 8 percent owned over 52 percent of all 
assets. (Statistics are taken fromthe informational tables in 
the book, The Rich and the Super Rich, by Ferdinand Lund- 
berg, an indepth analysis of the social-political-economic 
structure of the United States.) More than 30 percent of the 
assets and equities of the personal sector of the economy was 
held by 1.6 percent of the adult population of 103 million. 

In 1963, 1.6 percent of the adult population owned 32 per- 
cent of all assets, and almost all investment assets, and 11 per- 
cent of the households own at least 56 percent of the assets 
and 60 percent of the net worth. 

Materialistic capitalism is not doing a proper job in dis- 
tributing wealth justly, but conversely, it is serving the de- 
signs of greedy humanoids. 

A man who owns 5 percent of the stock in a corporation 
which could be valued at 100 million dollars gives him con- 
trol of the company. Thus he has the operative force of 5 
BILLION dollars. Thus he is able to control other peoples’ 
lives as well as his own. With little ownership in a gigantic 
corporation the 5 percenter is able to have not only corporate 
control but also “Politicial” control. 

Thirty-five million American families are poverty stricken 
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Lots of money: 


Research grants revealed — 


Grants totaling $227,467 
from government agencies 


have been made recently to 


the Regents of the University 
of California on behalf of the 
Santa Cruz campus. 

The granting agencies are 
the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Department of Heal- 
th, Education, and Welfare, 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Air Force Of- 
fice of Scientific Research. 

Dr. Ralph Berger, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at 
Crown College, UCSC, is the 
principal investigator of a grant 
from the National Science 
Foundation in the amount of 
$39,600. His grant is entitled 
“Rapid Eye Movement Sleep, 
Oculomotor Behavior, and Bi- 
nocular Vision,” and is testing 
the hypothesis that rapid eye 
movement sleep maintains fa- 
cilitation of corrdinated eye 
movements necessary for ac- 
curate binocular depth percep- 
tion. 

Another grant for $38.100 
from the National Science 
Foundation will support re- 
search under the direction of 
Dr.Stanislaus Vasileviskis, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Astron- 
omer, L i c k Observatory, 


Hitch on the budget 


At last month's Regents’ Meeting in Los Angeles, Governor 
Reagan failed to pass his draconic proposal for campus disci- 


UCSC. Entitled “Stellar Prop- 
er Motions and Parallaxes,”’ 
Dr. Vasilevskis’ research deals 
with motions and distances of 
stars in our galaxy. 

The third grant from the 
National Science Foundation, 
entitled “Administration of 
Institutional Grants for Sci- 
ence,” is in the arnount of 
$31,961 and is to be used for 
scientific research or education 
at UCSC. 

Dr. Joseph Bunnett, Prof- 
essor of Chemistry and Chair- 
man of the Board of Studies 
in Chemistry, Crown College, 
UCSC, is the principal investi- 
gator of a grant for $59,108 
from the Department of Heal- 
th, Education, and Welfare. 
The objective of Dr. Bun- 
nett’s research, entitled “‘Aro- 
matic Nucleophilic Substitu- 
tion Reactions,” is to deter- 
mine as precisely as possible 
the details of how certain 
chemical reactions occur, es- 
pecially the time sequence of 
the making and breaking of 
chemical bonds. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission administered a 
grantinthe amount of $30,000 
for the support of research 
under the direction of Dr. 


pline which would have made it compulsory for Chancellors to 
call police and declare states of emergency under certain situ- 
ations. Instead, the Regents passed a slightly watered-down 
version which preserved the freedom of action of the individual 


Chancellors. 


More important than this minor and rather dubious victory 
by the University, the Regents acted on the Governor's 1970- 
71 operating budget for the University of California—a far 
more stringent measure which effectively cripples the Univer- 
sity for the upcoming year and brings its growth to a definite 
halt. The budget comparison printed here, as well as Hitch’s 
statement of February, 1970, represent the University’s ac- 
knowledgement of defeat to Governor Reagan, at least this 


time around. 


PRESIDENT HITCH’S STATEMENT ON THE 
GOVERNOR’S BUDGET FOR 1970-71 


The Governor’s Budget for 1970-71 will meet on an austere 
basis our most pressing workload needs during the three reg- 
ular quarters, and as nearly as we can predict, it should provide 
instructional support for all qualified undergraduates who seek 
to be admitted. There are several things the Budget won’t do 
however. There are no funds provided for improving existing 
programs and no funds for new programs. Moreover, som cur- 
rently-funded items—such as the Urban Research and Public 
Service Program—will not be supported at all by the State 
next year. / also regret to report that no funds are provided 
for student financial aid at the University or for support of 
our Educational Opportunity Program. 

The Governor’s Budget for current operations is sufficient 
to maintain the University—and I am pleased that I can say 
that—but the provision for the capital improvement program 
does not provide for growth and this University needstogrow 
with the State. Last year we received less than thirty-five per- 
cent of our very carefully considered capital request. This 
year, that meager percentage has dropped to less than twenty 
percent. No construction funds for new buildings are included. 

This is very serious. | must point out—and I will continue 
to point out—that capital outlay budgets at such levels over a 
period of years will make it impossible to provide facilities for 
all qualified students in the decade of the Seventies. We cannot 
continue to take more and more students every year and 
crowd them into existing buildings no matter how intensively 
we use them; we will not be able to house additional faculty 
in today’s offices and laboratories; and we will not be able to 
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Harry Beevers, Professor of 
Biology Crown College ,UCSC. 
This project, entitled ‘““Carbo- 
hydrate Catabolism in Plants,” 
deals with the pathways by 
which sugars are metabolized, 
and the enzymes that bring 
about interconversions. 

Dr. Harold Widom, Prof- 
essor of Mathematics, and 
Chairman of the Board of 
Studies in Mathematics, Crown 
and Stevenson Colleges, UCSC, 
is the principal investigator 
of a $15,448 grant for the 
support of research called 
“Research in Analysis”. This 
grant was furnished by the 
Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research in December, 1969. 

A grant in the amount of 
$13,250 was received from the 
Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Entitled 
“Synthetic Approaches to Hy- 
droazulene Sequiterpene Lac- 
tones”, the grant is under the 
direction of Dr. John E. Mc- 
Murry, Assistant Professongof 
Chemistry, Stevenson College, 


~UCSC. It covers research deal- 


ing with routes aimed at the 
synthesis of several cancer- 
inhibiting compounds. 


Fantasy 
festival 


at Crown 


The Corridors of Time, 
Pathways to yesterday, to- 
morrow and todays that never 
can be. This will be the theme 
at the fantasmagorical science 
fiction and fantasy festival to 
be presented at Crown College 
April 17 and 18. The title is 
derived from a novel by Poul 
Anderson, an author well 
known to science-fiction fans 
everywhere. He will be one of 
the two special guest speakers. 
The other will be the excellent 
fantasy writer, Peter Beagle. 

Fritz Lang’s movie, Met- 
ropolis, will be shown on Fri- 
day night along with another 
movie as yet to be determined. 
Lang has been influential in 
the lives of both Ray Brad- 
bury and Robert Heinlein. 
His Metropolis is a silent 
screen spectacular of Arma- 
geddon in a future city be- 
tween the managers and the 
workers. , 

Four short science fiction 
movies will also be shown. The 
Canadian film board’s Uni- 
verse has won 19 awards for 
its depiction of intergalactic 
travel. Flatland is an animated 
version of Abbot’s classic story 
of a two-dimensional being 
that tries to convince his world 
that there really is such a 
thing as a three-dimensional 
being. Hypothese Beta deals 
with a lonely little hole on a 
computer card that wants to 
join some other holes, but 
his efforts are rebuffed. Fin- 
ally, On the Bench: What 
happens when a man over- 
does it with an alien. 

Tapes of old radio shows 
will be available for listening, 
such as the famous Mercury 
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Something rotten on the hill 


Dear Editor: 


Please forgive my naivete 
in these matters but there ap- 
pears to be “something rotten 
on the Hill”. 

While the Regents of this 
fine University system have 
voted to implement an “‘edu- 
cational” fee the Federal Gov- 
ernment has failed to continue 
with its funding for certain 
types of scholarships, grants, 
and laons. This comes at a 
time when many of the stu- 
dents and prospective stu- 
dents are increasingly feeling 
the bind upon their ability 
to finance an education. A- 
gain it appears that wealth— 
not inerit—is to be the criteria 
for admittance and continu- 


ation not only in the Univers- 
ity but also within the State 
College system. 

At a time when monetary 
matters really count it seems 
to me that a little probing of 
our bureaucracy’s soft under- 
belly might uncover a bit of 
change here and there that 
might be used to aid a student 


here, in the local Junior Col- 


lege, or in the area high 
schools. 

A recent article in the 
Santa Cruz Sentinelmentioned 
that over 16,000 dollars a 
year ere received from UCSC 
parking violation citations, the 
money going not to UCSC 
but to the Municipal Court. | 
would like to know WHY ? Be- 
cause I am a careless reader I 
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meet the needs for library expansion and other essential aca- 
demic facilities. There will be a time when there simply is no 
more room, and that time will be upon us in two or three years 
unless some solution is agreed upon very soon. This is a joint 
problem of the University and the State and we must together 
find an answer. The current level of support is not even apartial 
answer. 

I would like to say, however, that I am encouraged by the 
Governor’s view expressed in the course of the January Regents’ 
meeting with the Capital Improvement Program is the re- 
sponsibility of the State. And I should note that in addition to 
the sixteen million dollars provided in the Capital Budget, the 
Governor has assured us that he will seek introduction and 
passage of a bill specifically authorizing construction of build- 
ings in the first phase of the Health Sciences Bond Act, con- 
tingent upon the passage of the ballot proposition by the 
voters in June. This is certainly a step in the right direction. 

We have made very careful: studies of faculty salaries and 
benefits in nineteen comparable universities and the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education has determined that in 
order to remain competitive, the University needs an increase 
of seven percent in salaries plus an additional increase in 
fringe benefits. The Governor’s Budget provides for only a 
five percent increase in salaries. We hope that Governor Rea- 
gan and the Legislature will heed the recommendation of the 
Coordinating Council and the recommendation of the State 
Personnel Board for staff employees and give consideration to 
needed salary increases in the current session of the Legislature. 

I want to make it clear that we are not oblivious of the 
State’s financial plight. We recognize that the State has serious 
financial problems, but the University too has serious prob- 
lems and it is my job to make our needs known. The prob- 
lems of finance are shared by the University and the State, 
I hope very much that we can jointly find some solutions. 


JONATHAN KIRSCH 
Editor-in-chief 


MAGGIE CORR 
Assistant Editor 


MIKE WALLACE 
Managing Editor 


CHUCK BARR 
Production Editor Gf 
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failed to notice if that money 
included coins from the park- 
ing meters, a tidy sum in itself 
I imagine. 

A second puzzle to me is 
the Bay Tree Bookstore, a 
private concession I am told 
by the nice lady who rings up 
my purchase. The prices are 
those of any normal book- 
store that is in business to 
make a profit for the owner. 
That would be fine if we were 
the owners, each and all of the 
customers, but that is not the 
situation. I don’t know who 
owns the concession, who 
authorized the agreement, and 
who gets what from the profit. 
Oh! I’ve been told before that 
the bookstore is always in the 
red, but if that is true then 


perhaps someone should see 
the Cabrillo College book- 
store where a profit of 12- 
14,000 dollars a year is re- 
turned to the student govern- 
ment. Whatever the red/black 
of it] would like to know what 
is the good reason the Bay 
Tree Bookstore is not a profit 
sharing enterprise. There are a 
few other items but I shall 
wait for some sort of a re- 
sponse on the above two 
matters before expsoing my 
lack of information. 

On the surface it seems 
that a potential for increased 
monetary support for ALL 
students does exist, it is a 
question of using that poten- 
tial for the best use--and that 
my dear friend is our edu- 
cation. 

Michael C. Beehler 
Box 485 
Merrill 


Campus 
planning 


Campus Planning Com- 
mittee will meet in open 
session next Monday, Ap- 
ril 13, at 1:30 PM in the 
Barn Theatre to discuss 
specific items concerning 
campus growth, and to 
hear campus and com- 
munity opinion. 

Richard Peterson, Cam- 
pus/Community Planner, 
invites all members of the 
campus community to at- 
tend the meeting on Mon- 
day. If you are interested 
in presenting material to 
the Committee, Peterson 
requests that it be filed 
with the Campus Plan- 
ning Office (Ext. 2546) 
prior to noon on April 10. 


AGENDA 


I. Chancellor’s 
nouncements 

2. Construction Status: 

report * 

3. Student Facilities Buil- 
ding—Recreation (Crown) 
and Merrill Colleges):pre- 
sentation of architectural 
schematics * 

4. College 5 ‘mixed 
means’’ Course: site re- 
quest* 

5. Campus Forum: pre- 
sentation items by memb- 
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Soledad: 


To help save 


three black lives... 


first of a series by the 
Soledad Brothers Support Committee 


To help save the lives of three young black men facing the 
gas chamber for a crime they did not coinmit, a group of UCSC 
students last week established the Soledad Brothers Support 
Committee. Working with groups in the Bay Area and in Los 
Angeles, the Committee aims to inform the public of the legal 
and political issues entailed, to raise money to pay for the dif- 
ficult defense, and to carry out non-legal research useful to the 
Brothers’ attorneys. The facts of the incident and a summary of 
the court actions to date give the appearance of a colossal 
frame-up with which the court itself—probably not unwitting- 
ly—seems to be cooperating. This is what happened: 

On January 16 John Mills, a white guard at Soledad prison 
was beaten and thrown over the third tier railing of Y-wing, 
killing him. For ‘the following eighi days, all inmates of the 
wing were confined to their cells while the prison administra- 
tion investigated. Three black inmates—John W. Clutchette, 
Fleeta Dumgo, and George Lester Jackson—were isolated in 
solitary confinement for an additional 21 days. The inexperi- 
enced grand jury of Monterey County, meeting secretly with 
neither the defendants nor their attorneys present, found the 
district attorney’s evidence sufficient to indict these three men 
for assualt and murder. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMOCIDE? 


Some have linked the incident of the 16th to an earlier one 
in which three black inmates were killed, and a white inmate 
seriously wounded. On January 13, eighteen prisoners on O- 
wing were in the recreation yard when a scuffle allegedly broke 
out. No prison officials were present, but without warning 
O.G. Miller (a guard selected for his marksmanship prowess) 
fired four shots from his nearby tower. Prison officials, the 
district attorney, and the same grand jury called it ‘justifiable 
homicide.” Although this incident occurred in a different part 
of the prison and involved no one presegt in Y-wing on the 
16th, Deputy Superintendant Black has publicly expressed the 
administration’s view that those who killed Mills did so to 
avenge the murder of the three O-wing inmates. Prison of- 
ficials privately said they blamed George Jackson because he 
knows karate and is politically motivated. 

In 1960, at age 18, a court-appointed public defender 
persuaded Mr. Jackson to plead guilty to second degree. rob- 
bery in exchange for the dropping of other charges. Sentenced 
to “one year to life” imprisonment, he has been held ever 
since. Though the average sentence for his offense is about two 
and one-half years, his sentence has not yet been set by the 
California Adult Authority, an agency which enjoys the 
arbitrary power to determine the fate of young men and 
women. 

Because he is serving an indeterminate sentence which 
could become life, he is charged with assault under No.4500 
of the penal code. Section 4500 imposes a mandatory death 
penalty on an inmate serving a life sentence who is convicted of 
assaulting a non-inmate. The murder charge carries no such re- 
quirement, so that Mr. Jackson is in the bizarre situation of 
facing two charges, the lesser of which carries the harsher 
sanction. One of the most articulate and beautiful prisoners in 
the entire state (his writings will soon be published), Mr. 
Jackson is being defended by Fay Stender of Berkeley and 
John Thorne of San Jose. 

John Clutchette is 23 years old, the last three in prison; his 
parole date had been set for April 28. Fleeta Drumgo, 24, has 
been in prison for five years; his next hearing before the 
C.A.A. was scheduled this month, and chances were excellent 
a date would be set for his relase. Both men were originally 
convicted of burglary, and are here charged with murder and 
with assault under section 4501, which applies to inmates not 
serving life sentences. Hence they merely face the gas chamber 
for the’ murder charge. Floyd Silliman of Salinas defends Mr. 
Clutchett,and Richard Silver of Carmel represents Mr. Drumgo. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


Irregularities in the prosecution of the case have been com- 
mon throughout the history of the proceedings; 

1. During the 29 days the defendents were held in solitary 
confinement following the incident, communication between 
them and persons other than prison officials were forbidden. 
They were unable to contact attorneys; they were not permitted 
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to inform their families of their situation; they were not even 
themselves told what charges were being brought against them. 

2. The date for arraignment—in other words, when the de- 
fendents come before the court to hear the charges against 
them presented formally by their accusers, in this case the 
district attorney representing the People of California—was 
originally set for Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1970. The district 
attorney decided to move the date back to Tuesday the 17th, 
a move that is highly unusual in California legal practice. The 
court did not take the trouble to notify the families of the 
three men, all of whom are from the Los Angeles area. The 
prison officials called the families Monday night, Feb. 16, and 
told them, “but don’t bother to come”. Floyd Silliman and 
Richard Silver appeared Tuesday on the defendants’ behalf, 
and the arraignment was continued (postponed) until Feb. 24, 
one week later. 

3. Efforts by the defense attorneys to discover the facts of 
the case have been thwarted by the prison and the court. Eight 
inmates, identified by one of the defendants as witnesses, 
have been transferred to other institutions throughout the 
state. As long as the court delayed discovery rights, defense 
counsel was not permitted to interview these witnesses or 
other residents of Y-wing who may be able to shed light on the 
circumstances and events at the time and place the murder 
allegedly took place. 


VIOLATION OF RIGHTS 


The prison administration has further violated the Brothers’ 
tights to an adequate and effective defense by changing the 
physical aspect of the site, thus making it impossible for the 
attorneys and their investigators to test the credibility of ac- 
counts of the purported eye-witnesses. The court denied the 
defense motion for rignts of discovery before pleas were en- 
tered. It argued that should the defendants plead guilty, the 
State would have been put unnecessarily to great expense to 
expose the evidence. The defendants stood mute—refused to 
enter any plea—on ground of insufficient evidence to deter- 
mine an appropriate plea. The court entered a plea of not 
guilty for then. 

4. The defendants were arraigned separately, and each ex- 
cluded from the proceedings against the other two. Since they 
were charged together, each was thus denied the right to be 
present at two-thirds of the proceedings of his own case, a 
violation of the Brothers’ right to due process. The court re- 
served the prerogative to resume this procedure when the 
actual trial begins, but discontinued it for further pre-trial 
hearings. 


SHACKLED LIKE SLAVES 


5. The Brothers have been shackled like slaves during all 
their court appearances. They wear chains around the waist 
and under the crotch, ankle irons and chains, and have their 
wrists cuffed to the waist chains. The court has repeatedly 
denied motions to have the shackles removed, though no 
disruptive behavior has even threatened to occur. The 
Brothers are similarly bound during their private interviews 
with their attorneys: the judge has likewise denied motions to 
remove them at such times. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COERCION 


6. The court has ruled that neither the Brothers nor their 
attorneys may release to the media statements of fact or of 
opinion relating to tne trial or to any issue likely to be relevant. 
(He has said, however, that he does not consider race or 
shackles to be issued.) Thus the press has received only the 
prejudiced accounts of the district attorney —before the “gap” 
rule was imposed—and the grand jury proceedings which, as 
noted above, excluded the defense completely. The judge 
specifically denied the defense an opportunity to rebut the 


grand jury transcript. Interviews with inmate witnesses and 
their language before the grand jury strongly suggest that 
their testimony was psychologically coerced by prison 
officials. 


GUILTY BY DEFAULT? 


The judge, the jury and the penal authorities have exclusive 
and complete power over the lives of these three men. The 
ways in which this power has been exercised has been and will 
probably continue to be affected by issues other than those 
which fall properly within the realm of legality. This case, like 
that of the Chicago 7, does not merely involve the guilt or in- 
nocence of specific individuals. An entire legal system has been 
called upon to defend its validity. If that system fails to re- 
spond honestly to the question and indictment, the con- 
sequence of that refusal falls upon a group of oppressed 
people who must accept yet another verdict of guilty by 
default. 
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Two of the Soledad Brothers, George Jackson (1) and John Clutchette (R) 
leaving the March 27th hearing at the Monterey County Court House. 
--photo by Adrian Richards 


Soledad events 


_ The Soledad Brothers Support Committee has just begun 
its efforts, and announces the following events (and one non- 
event): 


1. April 23, Mrs. Georgia Jackson, mother of defendant 
George Jackson, will speak at Cowell College Night. Interested 
students are urged to attend, as she will discuss at length her 
impressions of the case. 


2. May 3, will be the occasion of a picnic for prisoners’ 
families from al! of California in Salinas. Interested students 
are invited; transportation will be arranged. 


3. May 8 is the next date for a court appearance by the 
Brothers. Their attorneys will offer to prove that the penal 
authorities illegally coerce prisoners. The hearing takes place 
on the third floor of the Monterey County Courthouse in 
Salinas. 


4. Students interested in joining the Soledad Brothers Sup- 
ports Committee for fund-raising, research, publicity, public 
speaking, and other educational projects, call or see Deirdre 
Stone or Diane Martin, 1103 Mission St., 423-4907; or James 
ae (Merrill) Ext. 4252; or Mike Nolan (Cowell), Ext. 
4155. 


NEXT WEEK: LEGAL AND POLITICAL ISSUES. 
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ers of the campus com- 
munity. (These items 
should be submitted to 
the Campus Planner—Ex- 
tension 2546—prior to 
noon April 10, 1970.) 

6. Members’Items; New 

Business 


*questions may be initi- 
ated by attending mem- 
bers of the campus com- 
unity. 


On film Whalen and Ellis 
Fellini and Warhol — 


two kinds of art 


By Andrew Ellis 
and Pat Whalen 


At the age of fifty, Federico Fellini has established 
a solid claim to be the pre-eminent film director of 
modern times. A former cartoonist, he has become a 
bold artist who succeeds in combining a provocative 
subject with a penchant for imaginative visual treat- 
ment. Following on the heels of seven and one-half 
highly acclaimed motion pictures (including La Strada 
and La Dolce Vita), 8% explores the conscience of a 
film director, alternating the director’s real world with 
dreams and nightmare visions. 

This film, which will be shown at Natural Science 
Lecture Hall 3 on Thursday, April.9, at 7:00 and 9:15 
is representative of the symbolic fashion in which 
Fellini treats the real world. Marcello Mastrioni, the 
central character of 8%, protrays a figure quite simi- 
lar to Fellini himself. This structure permits Fellini 
to delve deeply into his own experience and imagin- 
ation, rendering a perceptive autobiographical motion 
picture. 

This inward turn results in an exploration of the 
heart and mind of an exhausted film director seeking 
rest in an elegant Italian health spa. He is joined there 
by his wife, his mistress, and his studio employees 
who set up production headquarters in the lobby of 
his hotel. The line of distinction between scenes of 
this movie-within-a-movie and Mastrioni’s fantasies 
about his dead parents, brothels, and sensuous 
orgies, is not clear. 

What is clear, however, is Fellini’s profound feeling 
for the savor and anguish of living, and his abundant 
compassion for the people of his stories. 

Quality Films is a unique film organization on 
campus. In that they are funded by the Stevenson Col- 
lege Student Council, they can afford to show high- 
risk, high-cost films. One such film, Lonesome Cow- 
boys was shown last Friday. 

Lonesome Cowboy is a surprise to those who have 
received the image of an Andy Warhol film as a long 
shot of an unmoving salami. Those who went to 
Lonesome Cowboy expecting to be bored were no 
doubt surprised at the fairly well-delineated plot, 
solid characterization, and clever dialogue. The male 
(?) and female leads, Viva and Superfag, were the 
carrying force of the film. Warhol shows in this film 
a mastery of the art of walking the line between art 
film and pornography successfully. 

Lonesome Cowboy is set in the southwest and is 
somewhat underway before it begins. The audience is 
thrust into the initial confrontation between the 
homosexual family of men and the team of Viva and 
Superfag. The result of this confrontation is a shaky 
alliance which survives until nearly the end of the film. 

The casual viewer might allow himself to focus on 
the homosexual genre of the film to such an extent as 
to obscure the real human problems which it poses. 
The decision of a member of gay band to leave it in 
no particular direction is certainly one that is not 
limited to the gay community. For Warhol, this is 
probably an important film. As one of the prime ad- 
vocates of art for art’s sake, he has previously con- 
centrated on the bizzare in his films. While Lonesome 
Cowboys is no less unusual, it is a definite thrust into 
the field of films that are socially important. The large 


attendance was indicative of the receptivity of the 
UCSC community to Avant Garde cinema. 


TEACH A BROTHER 
In a Black College 


The Southern Education Program is a non~profit 
placement clearinghouse for Black tegchers. 


Placement is free of charge in any of 90 colleges 
where your education will do the most good. 


Bro. Larry Rushing Dir. 
Ss. E. P. 

8594 Hunter St. N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30314 
404)525—1592 


WRITE 


“Woodstock” describes a place, a 
nation, and a film. It is also the name 
ofa new and revolutionary school that 
deals with the complex study of ec- 
ology and environment preservation. 
Located in Aspen, Colorado, Wood- 
stock’s courses of study are designed 
to combine concern for the environ- 
ment with sound ecological skills and 
mastery of the outdoors. 

Woodstock, although still in its in- 
fancy, consists of two programs—The 
Living School and the School of Nat- 
ural History and Ecology. Both pro- 
grams share a common interest in the 
wilderness experience as a source of 
new directions in social growth. Stu- 
dents enrolled in Woodstock pro- 
grams will participate in an incredible 
range of activities, from classroom 
seminars in the mountain-town of Asp- 
en to wilderness exploration by snow- 
shoe and on skiis. 

The Living School is based on the 
regular quarter schedule, with some 
weekend programs. Students live in 
log-cabins in deep wilderness areas near 
Aspen, and travel to Aspen for some 
classroom work with credentialed and 
certificated instructors who work 
directly with each student. Only ten 
students, from high school age and 
up, will be admitted for the 1970-71 
program. : 

Academic studies will include a 
broad curriculum centering on area 
Studies in ecology and natural history. 
Survival in the forest environment and 
wilderness living are basic to the 
school’s goals. Students will be given 
special instruction in cross-country and 
mountain skiing, mountaineering, and 
snowshoeing. 

Woodstock’s School of Natural His- 
tory and Ecology is less vigorous, but 
still demands that the student develop 
a mastery of wilderness living through 


Woodstock — new school in Aspen 


direct experience. The program con- 
sists of two seminars each week-on 
Tuesday evening and Saturday morn- 
ing—and special experiences in the 
wilderness through field studies. The 
special emphasis of the program is 
“on solutions and action toward man’s 
role in the balance of nature.” 

The seminar groups will inquire in 
depth into the land wildlife of North 
America, and its variety of ecological 
environments. Special topics will in- 
clude ‘‘The Mountain Wilderness” and 
“Living in the Woods’. Other subjects 
under investigation by seminar par- 


ticipants are ‘The Creeks, Rivers, and 
Streams’’ and “‘The Exploration of the 
Colorado River and its Canyons.” 

The work of early mountain pioneers 
and explorers will be examined, includ- 
ing Fremont, Pattie, Sublette, John 
Wesley Poweil, Jedediah Smit, and 
William Ashley. 

The fees for the School of Natural 
History and Ecology are $50 for 


tuition per quarter. The Living School's 


full quarter fees, including tuition, 
room and board, books, and other 
special materials are $450. Weekend 
programs will charge a $50 tuition 
fee. 

The program calendar is as fol- 
lows: Summer 1970, June 30; Fall 
1970, October 5; Winter 1971, Jan- 
uary 5; Spring 1971, March 30; Sum- 
mer 197], June 29. 

Admission to Woodstock programs 
is based on written application by 
potential students. Interested students 
should address the Woodstock School 
with a letter of application, including 
pertinent data and the reasons behind 
his interest in natural history and ec- 
ology. These applications should be 
sent to: Woodstock, P.O. Box 3043, 
Aspen, Colorado. 


Science fiction weekend April 17-18 


Continued from page | 
Theater production of H.G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds, that 
had the nation in turmoil, Al- 
dous Huxley reading excerpts 
from his Brave New World, 
and a Buck Rodgers of the 
25th Century episode. 

There will be environmental 
rooms (to find out what that 


means, come!), a future city 
environment, and a maze for 
losing people within. Photo- 
graphs from the Lick Observ- 
atory, dealing with stellar 
phenomena, will be on dis- 
play in the Fireside Lounge. 


There will be three semi- 
nars Saturday afternoon April 
18. Anthony Reveaux will 


Movie Log 


THURSDAY: 


“8”, Fellini, Director 


Santa Cruz Cinema Guild, sponsors 


Science Lecture Hall 3 


7:00 and 9:15 pm — $1.00 


FRIDAY: 


“The Nude Restaurant” 
Quality Films, sponsors 


Science Lecture Hall 3 


7:30 and 9:30 pm — $1.50 


SATURDAY: 
“Sunset Boulevard”’ 


with Gloria Swanson & William Holden 
“Top Hat” with Fred Astaire and Ginger Rodgers 
Classic Film Club, sponsors 


Science Lecture Hall 3 
8:00 pm — $1.00 
SUNDAY: 

“The Killers”’ 

Films 70, sponsors 
Science Lecture Hall 3 
8:00 pm — 75¢ 


lead a seminar on_ science 
fiction films in the first floor 
lounge of Leonardo House. 
Sheldon Feldner and Eric Vi- 
nicoff will lead a seminar on 
Marvel Comics in the second 
floor lounge of Harvey House. 
Mrs. Chelsea Quinn Yarbro 
will lead a discussion on the 
problems of female writers in 
science fiction in the first 
floor lounge of Galen House. 
All seminars will begin at 
3:30.. 

There will be a display of 
Science Fiction art at the 
Central Library from April 9 
to May 2. Included will be 
early Science Fiction maga- 
zines (such as Tom Corbet, 
Space Cadet) and an exhibit 
of the fantastic creations of 
Don Simpson. 


Schedule: 

FRIDAY 

2:00 pm Peter Beagle will 
speak in the Crown dining 
hall. 

3:00 pm Radio tapes in Crown 
208 A/B. “uture City en- 
vironmentin the courtyard. 

7:30 pm Metropolis and an- 
other science fiction movie, 
Crown dining hall. 

SATURDAY 

10:00 am Short science fiction 
and fantasy movies. 

1:30 pm Poul Anderson will 


Please turn to page 10. 


Minority 
programs 


The Graduate Division 

at UCLA has on going 
programs which provide 
support for graduate study 
by students of Black Am- 
erican, Mexican Ameri- 
can, American Indian, and 
other ethnic minority and 
economically — disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. These 
include Masters Advance- 
ment Fellowships not less 
than 40 new per year; Two 
years at $2,000 per year, 
plus fees. Doctoral Ad- 
vancement — Fellowships 
not less than 20 new per 
year; Three to four years 
of support at $2,200 per 
year plus fees. Advance- 
ment Grants—unspecified 
number at this time. All 
disciplines participate in 
these programs. 
Eligibility requirements— 
United States citizenship, 
completion of a_bacca- 
laureate degree before the 
fall quarter, 1970, ad- 
mission to graduate status 
by the department in 
which the applicant plans 
to study. 

For further information 
please contact: 

Mrs. Hazel Love 
Graduate Advancement 

Fellowships Programs 
Graduate Division, UCLA 
Los Angeles, California 
90024 

For additional programs 
in specific professional 
field contact: 

School of Dentistry, Of- 
fice of the Dean, 

Rm. 53-942G, Dentistry 
Department of Education, 

Rm. 244, Moore Hall 


Please turn to page 9. 


Ciudad Vasquez is 


named after Tiburcio Vas- 
quez whose family (Calif- 
ornios) suffered horren- 
dous_ injustices at the 
hands of the Yankee in- 


vaders. Vasquez, always 
quite a gentleman, took t 

the hills (Northern Calif- 
ornia) and became a ban- 
dit and guerrilla fighter. 
He was caught and decapi- 
tated. 


CIUDAD 
VASQUEZ 


Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de Azatlan 


Chicanos emergence 
in social science 


By Juan Garcia 

There are many Chicanos who want to get into the social 
sciences. This is almost an irony. La Raza is one of those 
popularly known ethnic objects that has been scrutinized 
from head to toe and from work to church by men and 
women who prance around in academic institutions wearing 
the masks and playing the social roles of traditional social 
scientists. It is people like Parsons, Tuck, Griffith, Saunders, 
Clark, Edmonson, Heller, Madsen, Landes, Kluckholm, Sam- 
ora, Ross, and others, who have used razor sharp tools of 
surgical analysis to conclude, after elaborate and convincing 
diagnosis, that Chicanos are fatalistic, resigned, apathetic, 
tradition-bound, tradition-oriented emotional, nongoal-oriented, 
irrational, unorganized, primitive, backward, underachieving, 
and other such labels and verbal garbage, which has caused so 
much unnecessary bloodloss, pain, and misery to the lives of 
Chicanos for decades. These academic bloodsucking vampires 
have been responsible for the pompous and insensitive social 
workers, social studies teachers, counselors, policement, busi- 
nessmen, nurses, doctors, politicians, etc. that have been mas» 
produced, like Chatty Cathies, from the colleges and univer- 
sities from all over the land. This mass production of these 
automaton social scientists has resulted in unwarrented and 
unyielding invasion and rape of our barrios, homes, and children. 

They have denied us our heritage. It has been quite an ex- 
perience for many Chicanos, eighteen years of age and with 
thirteen years of school behind them, still in vain search of 
a history and its personages with which to identify. What a 
traumatic experience it is when the day Chicanos discover 
their true historical origin. And these days at this time are 
everyday. It is outrage to realize that we are descendants of a 
people who have been subjected to invasion, war, and outright 
robbery of land, language, and culture under the guise of a 
racist doctrine, usually referred to, quite deceivingly, as ‘“‘Mani- 
fest Destiny” (atu madre pinche gavacho). In effect, La Raza 
is a conquered people. This particular historical fact and 
others, long denied us, immediately lends itself to explanation 
of most, if not all, of the oppression which keeps La Raza 
down. 

In San Jose, at Willow Glen High School, a young Chicana 
desires to study los Aztecas. The teacher had asked the class to 
write on a piece of paper what they would like to study. When 
the teacher reads la Chicanas’ reasons for wanting to study los 
Aztecas, the teacher asks her in a sarcastic tone why she wants 
to study them for, after all they weren't but a ‘pack of 
bandits” anyhow. What Guahtemoc would say to this. “‘rid 
him of his desceased body and save his soul, offer his heart to 
the Gods for penance’. Peter L. Berger in his humanistic ap- 
proach to sociology books says that a “true’’understanding of 
ones past is a matter of one’s viewpoint. I assumed that this 
was said in relation to the process of finding out one’s identity, 
but Chicanos have been denied the facts about their his- 
torical past, thus, La Raza has not had a view point, much 
less a “‘true”’ one. La Raza will find it. 

On January 13, 1970, in a sociology classroom, some Chi- 
canos were moved to a point of outrage due to the public per- 
formance of what one can come to call “intellectual master- 
bation”. There was a girl in the front row of the lecture hall 
who kept talking about the absurdity of being aware of one’s 
social role. Pretty absurd, huh! That girl was displaying the 
type of apathy that teachers show when they are confronted 
with thirty shiney brown-bronze faces. The teacher com- 
mences to explain American history in terms of the Pilgrims 
as ‘ uur” ancestors who came on the Mayflower and George 
Washington as ‘‘our”’ first president. AJUA!!! If this is not 
absurdity. In the first place a Chicanito finds it hard to under- 
stand a foreign language, and harder still, to look at a picture 
of George Washington and believe that he and his forefather 
were one and the same. As a Chicano grows older and exists 
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CIUDAD VASQUEZ has again cooperated with the 
PRESS in presenting a special supplement of editorial 
material prepared by MECHA, the Santa Cruz campus 
Chicano organization. The PRESS is pleased to pub- 
lish these articles and poems by members of MECHA, 
and invites other campus groups to submit special ma- 
terial for publication. 
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Long hard road 
to social change 


Continued from page 1. 
(some 105 muon persons out ot over 180 million). All are 
heir to the materialistic dream, “The American Dream”. 
Riches, the World, sans the spiritual/aesthetic. The Anglo- 
American, an Anglo Saxon orphan .. . 

Violence, a major feature of American culture (movies, TV, 
etc.), has resulted in 750,000 deaths from gunshot wounds 
since 1900. Over a million and a half have died in auto 
accidents. Violence is symptomatic of materialism. 

Eisenhower's warning “beware of the military-industrial 
complex” has not been heeded. A prophet, coming in many 
guises, is not welcomed in his own land. 

The 1% percent of the population that owns now 33 per- 
cent (by value) of all assets is a member of an extended family. 

White collar workers are poorly payed. If wealth were 
equalized, there would be $10,000 for each adult. 

The present concentration of wealth confers self-arrogated 
and defaulted policy-making power at home and abroad in a 
grossly disporportionate degree on a small and not especially 
qualified mainly hereditary group; this group allocates vast 
economic resources in narrow, self-serving directions, both at 
home and aboard, rather than in humanly needed public 
directions. 

This dictates that this group is involved in the those lower 
games: The Hog in the Trough (wealth), the Cock on the 
Dunghill, (Fame), The Moloch Game (glory/victory). These 
are the games that are played out on the congressional and 
corporate corridors. There is a criminal element in them that 
is distructive and disruptive not only to the American populous 
but also to the engaged individual. These individuals ironically 
ure considered the “pillars of society” and are accorded 
praise and dignity. Yet they should appear asyeat worst, 
dangerous lunatics and, at the least, as fools. 

Approximately 8% of the college-trained population of the 
United States is Jewish, but, the Jews constitute less than one 
half of one percent of the total executive personnel in leading 
American industrial companies. Three percent of the population 
is Jewish. In the United States Jews are no longer disadvantaged 
with respect to education or income. Their training and edu- 
cational background are conspicously underutilized, however, 
in the executive ranks of most major corporations. The ex- 
clusionary treatment of Jews in American life stemmed from a 
decision by the new financial elite, which elbowed to one side 
persons of the earlier aristocratic temper. Money became king, 
not Protestantism. The stock ticker became the dominat 
symbol, not the flag or the cross. 

The private Clubs are the most “in” thing about the fin- 
ancial politic or the corporate politic elite. These clubs consti- 
tute the societal control centers of the elite. A rating of New 
York clubs in order in weight are: a) The Links b) the 
Knickerbocker c) The Metropolitan d) Racquet & Tennis Club 
e) The Brook f) The Union g) The Union League. 

These are, except perhaps the last two, the exclusive, highly 
restricted inner-circle clubs. The leading top clubs tend to be 
antidemocratic and (self-deludedly ) pro-aristocratic. In the East 
these clubs are so exclusive that neither Pope nor most presi- 
dents of the United States could qualify for membership. 
These clubs do not allow any outright or avowed Jew to be- 
come a member. We tind then that at least 15 percent of the 
population (all minorities) is effectively barred fromthe clubs 
on intrinisic grounds: The remainder of the population is 
barred on extrinsic grounds: It has neither large properties nor 
high functional positions. 

The non-admittance of Jews (and all other minorities) to 
the central clubs enables us to make a vital determination: that 
decisions made in the clubs hold with rigor out in the corpor- 
ate world and in society. The Jews, the accepted foster child 
of Anglo America? ; 

This brand of pseudo-sophisticated racism is a major reason 
for the pessimism of the more militant Black and Brown 
groups. The Blacks and Browns and other ‘non-whites” are 
heir in the Anglo-Saxon oriented society not only to. the 
dilemma of the average lower middle class and working class 
American but also are heir to the peculiar problem of orienting 
the white American to the non-white world. This is truly a 
tremendous task. It would seem that the Anglo-Saxon may 
be predisposed to racism and cultural peculiarity which 
would be most difficult to dislodge. Northwestern Europe 
was, unlike Southern and Central Europe, isolated fro the 
most part from the cultural and racial fusions that have taken 
place over most of the course of history. This isolationism can 
perhaps account for the strong predisposition to racism in- 
herent in the Anglo-Saxon. Thus the racism peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon had its genesis in the arrival of the first Pilgrims 
and Puritans. The prime example of this attitude of course is 
the slaughter of the American Indian. Thus the “non-white” 
groups must fight not only American history but also Eur- 
opean history. This proves to be, certainly, in this society 
difficult tasking, particularly since the ‘tnon-whites” are at the 
bottom. 

If the propertied elite can enforce basic sociopolitical de- 
cision-such as denying employment in the corporate bureauc- 
racy to large numbers of qualified on irrational ethnic grounds 

Please turn to page 7. 
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The new role of the Chicano student 


By Hisauro A. Garza . 


For all people, as with individuals, the time 
comes when they must reckon with their history. 
For the Chicano the present is a time of renais- 


sance, of renacimiento. Our people and our com- 


munity, el barrio and la colonia, are expressing a 
new consciousness and a new resolve. Recognizing 
the historical tasks confronting our people and 
fully aware of the cost of human progress, we 
pledge our will to move. We will move forward 
toward our destiny as a people. We will move 
forward against those forces which have denied us 


freedoma@f expression and human dignity. Through- 


out history the quest for cultural expression and 
freedom has taken the form of a struggle. Our 
struggle, tempered by the lessons of the American 
past, is an historical reality. 


Manifesto, El Plan de Santa Barbara 


The above quotation embodies the ideology 
and basic purpose of the new Chicano student. It 
is the purpose of this author to present in this 
article the factors and processes that have brought 
about this new ideology in the Chicano student of 
today as opposed to the Chicano student of the 
past. What has caused him to be a guerrillero both 
within and outside the university? Why is he not 
just “another student,” and why does he purposely 
refuse to “blend in” and to assimilate? These 
questions too I shall attempt to answer. 

“In the old days,” which are not too far back 
in years, the young Chicano was always assigned 
“special roles.” In elementary and the higher grades 
he was expected to compete with the “run of the 
mill” Anglos of the larger society. At the same 
time he was expected to divest himself of all his 
“inferior” cultural attributes, and to espouse those 
values that are foreign to him in an alien society. 
He was expected to speak English, the American 
language, when his native tongue is Spanish. He 
was “placed” into classes or subdivisions of them 
according to his performance on biased tests--tests 
that have no bearing on his own cultural experi- 
ence and context. Accordingly, in many instances, 
he was lumped into EMR classes. He was taught 
that George Washington and Abe Lincoln were 
his forefathers, and as such was taught to revere 
them at the neglect of his own ancestors. Of 
course, all this is not intended to point out that 
this type of “socialization” is not going on today 
because it still is and as such is one of the issues of 
the young Chicanos today. F 

Being placed into such classes, he received an 
inferior education which continued to plague him 
throughout school by constantly being further 
channeled into classes that presented no motivation, 
but only served to reinforce his feelings of weak 
self-image and nil self-worth. Many times he was 
very appropriately eventually pushed out of school. 
Instead of being a dropout, he was more appro- 
priately a pushout. Thus was he recycled into a 
life of constant struggle for survival, while his ex- 
ample ‘‘as a dropout” served to reinforce and give 
further credence to the ill-conceived notion that 
Mexicans are lazy and have no “high” aspirations 
of “bettering themselves.” 


If he managed to survive in school and con- 
tinued on, he was constantly reminded of the 
virtue of thinking and being “American”. His 
remnants of the Chicano culture slowly but surely 
going “down the tubes,” he would endeavor to 
“validate himself” to the gabachos by rejecting 
his parents and disassociating himself from the col- 
lectivity of the Chicano culture. 

If he made it on into business, he did so ac- 
quiring the norms of the larger society. Many 
times he would even change his name, and maybe 
even marry a gringo girl. For all intents and pur- 
poses many times he would no longer be what he 
was born. The only remnants he had of a Chicano 
was probably his brown skin. If his skin was 
“ight enough,” he had made the jump completely 
for if this was the case then he had no remnants 
at all. He was an Anglo that had once been a 
Chicano. He was assimilated. 

- The information in the above paragraphs illus- 
trates some of the processes of “‘socialization”’ in 
the educational setting, but the repression and ex- 
ploitation of La Raza has not been limited to that 
particular institution. All the institutions of this 
country have done their share of keeping the 
Chicanc in a colonized state not only socially and 
economically but also psychologically — psychic 
colonization. 

The ‘ollowing appears to be among the causal 


factors that have had a significant effect in creating 
the particular type of student of today, both 
Anglo and Chicano. It appears that there are very 
definite similarities between the white student and 
the Chicano because these variables have very def- 
initely had their effects on both. 

One of these variables has been the advent of 
Sputnik and the whole cold war “mentality”. 
With this advent, came a greater demand in this 
country to catch up with the Russians. The only 
way, it was felt and maybe still is today, that 
“democracy” could be preserved was the acquis- 
ition of greater power than Russia. Of course, this 
presupposes the idea that Russia was indeed the 
communist power that threatened this country. 
With this catching up of power came the demand 
for more scientists and specialists. Technology in 
the U.S. was cranked into high gear with millions 
of dollars pumped into it. 

Higher education facilities and channels were 
expanded thereby creating what Weber calls greater 
“access to the centers of society,” thus lengthen- 
ing the preparatory period for the youth. Up until 
that time, most young people went into their re- 
spective “slots” of society immediately after high 
school. This was the period during which the high 
school diploma wielded a high degree of prestige 
and status. This was also the period during which 
most of the children of parents that had lived 
through the Great Depression of the ‘30’s were 
attending school believing in the great value of an 
education because of the constant remindings of 
their parents that an education was the source of 
security in life. With the extension of the prepara- 
tory period of schooling, the prestige of the high 
school diploma went down. Today, with this great 
increase into the “centers of society” we are 
witnessing even the decline of the Ph.D. degree. 
Today the high concentration of youth in the 
universities and colleges has definitely created 
various social tensions in that there has been much 
competition for those ‘centers of society,” there- 
by limiting the number that gain access to them. 

With the 1954 Supreme Court decision (Brown 
vs Board of Education) and with the enactment of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 followed a gradual 
awakening in particular in the Third World com- 
munities of this country to gain this access to the 
“centers of society”. As Weber says that whereas 
first there are tensions for the increase of access to 
these centers, later there will follow tensions 
arising from the upsurge of access to them. 

For Chicanos, it is access into the doors that 
were opened up by the Supreme Court decision 
and the Civil Rights Movement that have had their 
overall effect on the birth of their new role. This 
role was specifically crystallized by the occurence 
of Ceasar Chavez and the Delano, California grape 
strike. This gave the direction to the impetus 
created by the Supreme Court decision and the 
Civil Rights Moyement. Both the Supreme Court 
decision and especially the Civil Rights Movement 
gave legitimacy and precedence to the petition for 
redress of grievance. The Delano grape strike estab- 
lished in the minds of Chicanos (in particular the 
young) that they too could articulate grievances 
and frustrations. This saturated the minds of the 
young Chicanas who, unlike most of the older 
Chicanos, have not accepted the role of passivity, 
those who have not yet been fitted into the 
“molds” of this society. 

Today young@hicano students no longer accept 
the traditional role of cheerful passivity and ac- 
ceptance or irrelevant norms that are conducive 
to personal prostitution. Chicanos will no longer 
ever accept the values of the larger society that 
have been used by it to oppress them. Chicanos 
will no longer nor will they ever reject their values, 
their families, their ancestors, their proudness— 
their cultura. 

Today there is a massive reidentification with 
their culture. They now see all that is in it that is 
invaluable. Today their minds have become un- 
warped. Today Chicanos in the colleges and uni- 
versities are closely scrutinizing and analyzing this 
country’s institutions and are seeing the exact 
relationship between these institutions and their 
communities. 

The farmworker organizing efforts of Ceasar 
Chavez in Delano has been one of the focal points 
leading to the eventual Chicano Renaissance—el 
Renacimiento Chicano. From these efforts to unite 
the farmworkers into a viable and effective union 
has also come the efforts being invested in the 


critical analysis of other aspects of other insti- 
tutions in how these have historically been the 
sources of many of the problems of the Chicano 
community. 

These young Chicano guerrilleros of today 
have seen how this society quickly moves in to 
impede the quest for justice. This has added to the 
momentum of their struggle. The massive repres- 
sion performed upon the farmworkers in their 
efforts to organize was only the first of these, 
many have followed afterwards. When they have 
tried to obtain justice in other ‘“‘fields” the very 
same kind of repression has been witnessed by 
them. All these have served to unite them as a 
body for self protection. They no longer believe 
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New awareness 
for the Chicana 


by Elena Garcia 


La Raza Nueva. The New Breed. This is 
the direction of the Chicano Movement. 
Chicanismo has given young and old people 
of Mexican and Latin descent new hope for 
the future. There is an awareness and pride 
boiling in the minds and blood of brown 
skinned people. This boiling projects itself 
in demanding what is rightfully ours from 
the Gringo, justice and equality. 

Chicana Consciousness is an integral part 
of the New Breed, the Chicano Movement, 
Chicanismo. Chicana Consciousness defined 
is not a White Woman’s Liberation Move- 
ment nor a Ladies Auxilary. We find little 
connection in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement being that we are working with- 
in a cultural context, a Chicana context. 
The only resemblance along these lines is 
that we are all women, yet women with our 
respective views and problems. We are 
neither a Ladies Auxilary in that we only 
want recognition in so far as ‘‘our place”’ is 
concerned, in the home, having children, 
and denial of our self, This is not saying we 
do not want this, we want it, but in its 
correct context!! 

A good example of growth from Ladies 
Auxilary to Chicana Consciousness was in 
the film ‘‘Salt of the Earth.” Mexican mine 
workers went on strike, demanding safer 
working conditions and better pay. The 
women urged the men to include sanitation 
improvements, but were ignored. The men 
were galled by their impudence in even 
mentioning anything at all. The women 
slowly took part in the strike by estab- 
lishing a Ladies Auxilary, serving coffee on 
the strike line. Their participation grew in 
the necessity of becoming strike members 
themselves. With this more active partici- 
pation there grew recognition for what they 
were doing, and problems arose also. These 
same problems are wha plague Chicana 
Consciousness of today. 

_ Chicana Consciousness can thus be de- 
fined as working within the cultural con- 
text yet not upon limitations of the self, 
the new Chicana self. 

As Chicanas we respect our men. We re- 
pect the home, the family. This is all deal- 
ing within the cultural context. Yet times 
are changing. You are coping with a new 
Chicana, a Chicana working within the col- 
lege system. A Chicana who is seeing that 
her place need not only be in the home, with 
her husband and family. She is sensing her 
ability beyond that, yet not excluding it. 
She will go through the college system to 
get her degree and then she realizes she 
must go on, not stop the cycle at being 


Please turn to page 8. 


Violinist Miriam Fried at UCSC 


enabled her to study at the 
Rubin Academy of Music in 
Tel Aviv, the Conservatory 
of Music in Geneva, Indiana 
University and the Julliard 


The Committee on Arts 
and Lectures in cooperation 
with Carnegie Hall-Jeunesses 
Musicales will present 22-year- 
old violinist MIRIAM FRIED 
in concert Friday evening (Ap- 
ril 10) at 8:30 in the Crown 
College Dining Hall on the 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz campus. 

Accompanying Miss Fried 
will be Norwegian-American 
pianist JUDITH OLSON. They 
will also perform Thursday 
evening at Cowell College 
night program. 

For the first part of their 
Friday program the two young 
musicians, currently on an 
international tour, will per- 
form Sonata III in D Major 
by Jean Marie Leclair and 
Sonata in A Major by Ceasar 
Franck. Following a brief in- 
termission, they will play 
Stravinsky’s Suite Italienne, 
Schumann’s Intermezzo, Bra- 
hms’s Hungarian Dance in F 
Minor and Burleska, Op. 17, 
No. 4 by Josef Suk. 

Born in Rumania, Mairiam 
Fried emigrated to Israel with 
her parents when she was two 
years old. She began her 
violin studies at the age of 
eight. In 1958 she was award- 
ed first prize in Israel’s tenth 
anniversary competition for 
violinists sponsored by the 
America-Israe] Cultural Foun- 
dation and Kol Israel, the 
Israel broadcasting service .She 
has received scholarships from 
the Foundation which have 


RIORDAN’S 
RAIDERS? 


"Brien Riordan 
is running for 
Congress from 
this District. 


He is trying to 
unseat 

an 8-year 
incumbent. 


He is an 
underdog and 


needs our help. 


If interested in 

research, 
writing, 

vote analysis, 
and other 

essential areas, 

contact: 

Charles x 4291 
Koppelman, 

or John Laird, 

xX 4336 


School, where her teacher 
was Ivan Galamian. She has 
been heard as soloist with the 
Israel Philharmonic and a 
number of other orchestras 
and in 1963 was selected to 
perform the world premiere 
of Kaminsky‘s Violin Con- 
certo with the Dutch Radio 
Philharmonic. In October of 
1968, she received First Prize 
in the Nicolo Paganini Inter- 
national Competition for Vi- 
olin held in Genoa. She made 
her Carnegia Recital Hall de- 
but in New York in January, 


Judith Olson is a scholar- 
ship student with Beveridge 
Webster at the Julliard School 


in New York. Since 1965, she 
has accompanied the artist 
pupils of noted violin ped- 
agoghé Ivan Galamian and 


has recently made solo ap-. 


pearances at the Bar Harbor 
Festival in Maine and in Capri, 
Italy. 

Carnegie "Hall—Jeunesses 
Musicales was formed in 1963 
to foster good music among 
youth and young adults and 
to assist young artists and 
composers in their careers. 
Twenty-eight countries are 
now members of the inter- 
national movement. 

General admission to Fri- 
day’s concert is $2.50; stu- 
dents tickets are $1.50. Tic- 
kets are currently on sale at 
the UCSC ticket office, tele- 
phone (408) 429-2934, and 
at Plaza Books & Stuff, 1301 
Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz. 


Poesia in translation 


by Juan Garcia 


little fires burn in my soul 


as I take my corner in this class 
my heart aches as unyieldingly 


I am overwhelmed by these ungracious Western images 


la profesora refers contantly to the Grecos 
and there is no meaning in my Aztec blood 
habladora! how do you know white woman 
I doubt the truth of your images 
I doubt the sincerity of your interpretations 
I sit here posessed by anger and humilation 
as brown faced gavachas wretchedly agree 
with that monster disguised as la profesora 
My ass hurts as I sit here supporting 


the weight of such lies 
y luego se aparece una luz 


that engulfs the little fires in my soul 


The time in purgatory ends 


and I awaken from the nightmare. 


by David Guzman 


To be or not to be 
that is the question 


Here an equation that seemingly possesses 


extraneous roots 


Everday seemingly a synthesis, 
however minute, of stability 


Being that rationalizing animal, MAN, 
one observes here and there a personal pettiness 
blown out of proportion, a portion of stagnant 


sterile water 


Quipping man to non-sequiturs 


A tour into a babyish hell 


that perhaps only time is able to eradicate 


Gate, a gate to peace, is that dilemma 
made to be resolved in seemingly insolute waters 


‘Then a rooster crowed, and a new day emerged, 
merging those dialectics, peace and pain. 
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One-Act play 


By David Guzman 


One scene, one act, one actor play: The play. takes place 
exclusively in a Catholic church. Johnny Toledo, a young 
“Chicano’”’, very cosmopolitan, well dressed, is the character of 
the play. He is medium height, handsome, Spanish-looking. He 
has been out on the town, ona drinking binge. He is about 25 
years of age. 

Johnny finds himself back in the ‘‘barrio”’, in the small 
parish church where he grew up. The church is small, yet well 
kept. It is not typical of comparable churchs its size. The pas- 
tor, Jose Soriano, a vigorous Spaniard, has put a lot of energy 
into it. It is a very beautiful church. 

Enter Johnny Toledo: ‘‘Man, it has been sometime. . .” 
(he speaks to himself) (He looks around.) ‘‘Wow, the beer at 
the Honey Bunny Number One is water, but the broads are 
fine, topless and all . .. Oh yes!” 

During the conversation in which he speaks to himself, he 
has a silver flask of whiskey in top coat. 

“Boy, I must of hit every topless place in town, speaking of 
the journey of Ulyssess.” (He is standing near the confessional 
at the very back of the church. He leans against a column. He 
looks at the confessional intently for a while.) 

“Confession, boy, what an effective farce. Man, el padre- 
cito, a know it all ‘Boob’. . . He, a sell out to a lie, the...” 

Being intoxicated, he glances at the statue of Saint Domi- 
nic. He begins speaking to the statue: ‘““You know, Santito, the 
last time I was in here was bout 10 years ago. Ya-a-diez anos.” 

He grins: ‘‘He, He, He (he laughs), I became enlightened, 
satori, samadhi, etc. The Catholic Church, a cultural prison. . . 
No satori, but tamale . . . I like tamales, who don’t?” 

He pauses, looks at the statue and grins. There is quite for 
a long pause. He grins, takes the silver flask out of his top coat 
pocket and gulps a drink. 

It is late and the church is lit up entirely by candle light. 
Johnny Toledo throws his attention to the solitude of the 
church. The church has probably more lit candles than other 
comparable churchs. It is very dark outside. 

He moves to the right extreme corridor. He finds himself 
under a “station of the cross’, CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 

He looks vigorously at the square and frowns. He moves 
slowly back to the statue of Saint Dominic, walking not quite 
erect due to the ‘booze’. 

Johnny: “You know, Santito, my old man was a wino, an 
alcoholic. But he had class. Even, even El Padre, Jose Soriano, 
un gachupin from Barcelona, knew it.”’ 

He pauses, takes a drink and continues: “I was before 
Padre Soriano, and his face lit up when he said, ‘Toledo, a si, 
Toledo.’ He had remembered that the idiosyncrasies of the 
Spanish Toledos ran deep, strong in my old man. (Pause) My 
old man, a criollo from Jalisco . . . a Mexicano .. . He was 
sometime cool.” 

He pauses, frowns, “My pop, a wino.”’ A pause. “And... 
My Pop a Toledo-Cabrera.”’ 

He goes to the extreme right corridor. 

At the end of the corridor behind the communion rail is a 
statue of Mary, Mother of Good Counsel. He leans against the 
wall and takes a shot of whiskey. He reaches the communion 
rail. Standing, he puts his left hand against it and engages the 
Statue in conversation: ‘‘BVM—mmmmm_-—Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the bitch that got made by the Holy Ghost... ” 


Then he takes the flask out of his top coat, takes a gulp and 
sets it down on the rug. 


He grins and laughs: “What would Freud-Freudeeeeeeeeee 
Boy—say to the “Virgin Birth’? 

His composure becomes anticlimatic: ‘“‘The Joker is wild! 
But what if it were true-true, true, Virgin blue!”’ 

His face assumes a sarcastic grin: ‘‘Ain’t no Catholic Church 
gonna give me that chingadera-hijos de su chingada madre!” 

He looks into the eyes of the statue: “‘You know, Mary, 
my ma, she’s weird, she ... ’ Pause. ‘“‘She left me in left field.”’ 

He glances at the floor and notices a roach crawling to- 
wards him. A scream explodes from him: ‘You goddamned 
roach, I’m gonna stomp your ass!!!!” 

He jumps up and starts screaming widly, stomping madly. 
He stops and takes hold of himself. He crumples to the floor 
and begins sobbing quietly. 


He gets up and starts laughing histerically. And he walks 
outside. 


Outside the door he realizes he has forgotten his silver flask. 
The door is locked. He does not understand this since it was 
not locked when he entered. “You goddamned door, open, open, 


open, open, op-e-n!”” He pounds fiercely. The sun is due to 
rise shortly. 


Editorial from p.5 


when the basic laws do not support such discrimination—the 
experience of history would suggest that they go further and 
also deal themselves enormous tax advantages. The propertied 
elite with the connivance of a malleable, deferntial Congress 

deals itself very substantial continuing tax advantages at the 
expense of the vast majority of the population. The national 
tax burden is largely shouldered, absolutely and relatively, by 
the politically non-managerial labor force rather than by 
property owners or by upper echelon corporate executives. 
The resultant tax structure. is such that it intensifies the ob- 
ject and growing poverty of some 25 to 35 percent of the 

population, and grossly cheats more than 95 percent in all. 
One can apply to the present American system the exact 
words. of French Finance Minister Colonne in 1787 on that 

Please turn to page 9. 
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ANNALS OF SCIENCE | 
| always knew it would be like this 


By Trudy E. Bell 


Ancient man feared them. 

For one of them in 1910, pills were 
prescribed by the monetarily avaricious and 
eagerly purchased by the innocent and ignor- 
ant. 

News of another of them hit the front 
page of newspapers in 1965S. 

The next big one is predicted for 1986. 

There is one in the locality now: a rare 
and wonderful celestial display called a 
comet. 

Comet Bennett (1969i) is visible in the 
northeast in the wee hours of the morning; 
it probably rises around 2:30 AM, but is 
most spectacular around 4 AM when it 
blazes one third of the way up from horizon 
to zenith ina still-dark sky. Its head (nucleus) 
is as bright as the stars in the Big Dipper; 
stretching above, its tail isa milky wake that 
fades away some sixteen diameters of the 
full moon (eight degrees) from the head. 

The comet was at its brightest two weeks 
ago, but at the time of this writing (Tuesday ) 
it is still breathtaking. The inevitable reaction 
of family and friends shaken from their sleep 
to stand shivering in the morning air has been 
given in an awed voice: “You never told me 
it was like that!” One Crown physics major 
remarked that it was almost scary at first 
sight, and compared to it a searchlight. 

And that beastie is moving fast! It is 
clipping along northward at three degrees per 
day, meaning that in 24 hours it moves six 
moon diameters. at least twice as fast as the 
daily speed of most self-respecting comets. 
It is now in the constellation Pegasus: in 
May it will enter Cassiopeia. Even by the 
end of April it will be visible to the naked 
eye, but only as a faint fuzzy star better 
seen inbinoculars; and by then it will have 
lost its tail. 


LONG LONELY NIGHTS 


There are surprisingly many people who 
spend long lonely nights “sweeping” the skies 
with small telescopes hoping that a strange 
fuzzy object will swim into the field of 
vision. You see, there is a measure of fame 
to be had from finding a comet, because the 
discoverer gets his name attached to the 
little body. Some people spend years in 
vain search; it took young Ikeya in Japan 
three years to find his first, but persistence 
won out in 1965. In November, the tail of 
Great Ikeya-Seki majestically swept from the 
horizon three quarters of the way to the 
zenith: fully seventy-five degrees long; the 
comet nucleus was as bright as the first- 
quarter moon, and could be seen in the day- 
time simply by shading the sun with a hand. 

On the other hand, others just happen to 
luck out in three days, such as 16-year-old 


Whitaker of Texas in 1968. And John Bally 
that same year (and Stephen Kilston in 1966) 
was not even looking for comets when he 
discovered his! These three comets were only 
telescopically visible). However, the comet- 
seeker of all time was Edward Emerson Bar- 
nard, a nineteenth-century Lick Observatory 


astronomer who has a simply uncanny knack 
for looking in the right place at the right 
time. Between 1880 and 1890 he stumbled 
across thirteen ‘‘fuzzy stars’; he discovered 
all five visible in 1891, and also caught on 
film the first comet ever photographed. In 
fact, he eventually scored a find with every 
telescope on Mount Hamilton excepting the 
meridian circle! 

The one currently visible was discovered 
on December 28, 1969 by John C. Bennett 
at Pretoria, South Africa. At the time of the 
discovery, he had just completed 486 hours 
of “sweeping” since early 1967, when he 
began systematic comet-searching. 

Now that is devotion. 

DIRTY ICEBALLS 

For all its glory, a comet is “the closest 
thing to nothing anything can be and still be 
something”. The nucleus is typically only 
one to ten miles in diameter (compare 8000 
miles for the earth), and is composed of 
frozen water and interplanetary dust and 
rock. As this “dirty iceball” approaches the 
sun, it starts to vaporize, and the vapor 
streams out in a tail millions of miles long. 
The tail always points away from the sun. 

Comets are part of the solar system, and 
surround it in a spherical halo out beyond 
the orbit of Pluto, the ninth planet. Unlike 
the orbits of the planets which all lie more 
or less in one plane, the orbits of comets can 
lie im any direction, in fact, the orbit of 
Comet Bennett is almost exactly perpen- 
dicular to that of the earth. 

It is predicted that Comet Bennett will 
not be around again for a good long time 
maybe hundreds of years. This is your only 
chance to see it in your lifetime. Do yourself 
a favor and get up to look just once: it is 
easy to return to bed five minutes later and 
lose no sleep. And if you don’t, just once, 
you shall always know the pain of missing 
out when your friends tell you: “I never 
knew it would be like that!” 


At the end of one millennium and nine 
centuries of Christianity, it remains an un- 
shakable assumption of the law in all Chris- 
tan countries and of the moral Judgment of 
Christians evervwhere that if a man and a 
wonien, entering @ room together, close the 
door behind them, the man will come out 
sadder and the woman wiser. H.L. Mencken 


Awareness of the Chicana 


Continued from page 6. 


housewife. She must utilize her degree, her 
capacity as a Chicana woman and continue 
the cycle of enlightenment. 

This raises serious problems, as I have 
mention with the film “Salt of the Earth.” 
Once the women began exerting themselves 
in other than the home the men became 
anxious of their manliness, their Machismo. 
They saw their women as loosing respect, 
becoming independent, forgetting the home. 
Yet this was not it!! The women were 
awakened in their awareness of their po- 
tential. They actualized their potential in 
their active and vocal participation in the 
strike. They saw hope in helping their men, 
working with their men. The husband, his 
Machismo, refused to see this. His wife 
stood steadfast. She knew she was right in 
her beliefs. She knew that as Chicanos they 
could win the strike working together. It 
took time for him to see her side. 

He started thinking and realized he was 
keeping her down the same way the Gabacho 
was keeping him down. Was that right? She 


El grito de lamente 


By Jorge Samayoa 


EMPRENDISTE VUELO HACIA LOS CIELOS ETERNOS 
EN DONDE SE ENCUENTRAN LOS DIOSES Y HEROES. 

Buscaste la Libertad y encontraste la Muerte, sin despejo 
a la muerte peleaste por la patria, despojado de tu vida fuiste 
cuando una mano traicionera te la quito. CAUDILLO HACIA 
NUESTRA RAZA Y LIBERTAD SERAS: 

Como el Augila y el Quetzal nunca pudiste estar encarselado, 
ni esclavitud, encumbrando tus brazos armados hacia el cielo 
expresando tu libertad como hombre. Fuiste tiroteado y 
perseguido, dirijiste tus pasoc hacia la montana en busca de 
refugio y LIBERTAD, como el Quetzal busca su Libertad. 

Yo sabiendo que eras perseguido deseaba algun dia unirme 
a ti, el dia llego tirando mis cadenas encontre mi LIBERTAD 
a tu lado y las faldas de la Sierra Madre nos proteguieron 
noche tras noche. Mas un dia fui arrancado de mis dos madres 
y echado de mi propia cuna, y fue la ultima vez que vi el brillo 
de tus ojos hoy los miro serrados y me Ilena de amargura. 

Escarmentado del dolor, el frio, el hambre, y el temor, fui- 
mos unidos uno al otro para lanzar nuestras ARMAS contra 
los BIRRETES VERDES que tramavan quitarnos nuestra 
LIBERTAD. Repetidas veces fuimos perseguidos pero las 
faldas de la Sierra Madre nos cubrieron, como la gallina 
protegue sus polluelos y nunca fimos encontrados. E] dia llego 
cuando mi sangre fue derramada en tus manos y mi cuerpo 
rodo en tus brazos. Para los comaneros tu fuiste conozido 
como el CHAPULIN, el hombre qu quiso ver LIBERTAD PERO 
SOLAMENTE VIO OBSCURIDAD. 

Un dia tu sangre fue derramada y fuiste llevado a la TUM- 
BA, como un ayuila es destrozada en los aires, tu cuerpo fue 
desperdigado en mil pedazos, y sin embargo to ALMA vive en 
los CORAZONES DE TU GENTE. 

Hoy yo lloro de tristeza cuando recuerdo nuestras cavezas 
en el cortino de una MADRE. 

Alzando mi vista hacia el cielo infinito busco tu faz entre 
las estrellas, porque me dejaste en este mundo de triteza, si yo 
port mi vida hubiera dado , el vacio y dolor que siento en mi 
corazone es imrreparable, porque! porque, me dejaste solo. Yo 
seguire tu lucha hasta triumfar or MORIR, si morir devo estoy 
muriendo como una fruta se seca y deja de existir, mi corazon 
secara y dejara de palpitar y por otra vez estaremos juntos. 

Por ustedes hermanos otro hermano ha dejado de vivir. 

SI POR ESTA CUASA SOY CRIMINAL DEJA QUE EL 
HOMBRE SEA CULPABLE DE SU PROPIA ESCLAVITUD! 


POR UN CAUDILLO Y HERMANO 


New Chicano role 


Continued from page 6. 


the many promises on the part of the larger society 


because these have always gone unfulfilled. 


To those Chicano students in the universities 
and colleges of California, the student “revolution” 


or movement of the 60’s also added to the further 


questioning of the true intentions of these insti- 


tutions. 


The Chicano students of today have acquired 
new ideologies. They now espouse the precepts of 


La Causa, the overall Chicano movement. They 


come to the universities and colleges not to be 


passive any more and “‘acquire an education” but 


come embodying all the yearnings and pleadings 


for justice of their community, the barrios and 
colonias,- they come as a community. While at 
these educationa institutions, they endeavor con- 
stantly to open them so that they may serve the 


was doing alot of work. They were working 
towards the same goal weren't they? So 
what was he so upset about? He saw that 
his machismo was causing complications in 
bettering the situation. By seeing beyond his 
machismo, respecting and recognizing his 
woman, they won together. 

This is what young Chicanas of today 
strive for. We are also actualizing our po- 
tential in a new way, in the college en- 
vironment. We are also facing the prob- 
lem of machismo. The problem that can 
deny the right of awareness, the right of 
self to the Chicana. In doing this, we 
would be negating the movement itself, 
what it strives for: a New Breed, a new 
perspective, a new hope. ~ 

As a Chicana I have only touched on the 
new awareness that is growing within our 
women. 

CHICANAS: Actualize your potential. 

CHICANOS: Recognize and respect this 

potential for the betterment 
of us all. - 


Chicano community, so that unfulfilled promises 
can be fulfilled, so that these can truly honor their 
historical commitment to La Raza. 

Unlike the Anglo students, they have varied 
roles to play. They are students, explorers and 
lobbyists. They study, do homework, write term 
papers, and learn, but also they exert their in- 
fluence on the administrations and the powers that 
be to heed the needs of the barrio. 

They no longer yearn nor are they willing to 
accept assimilation into the “mainstream of Ameri- 
can life”, if inherent*in doing so is the prostitution 
of the self and the adoption of artificial modes of 
behavior. They, however, do believe in the value of 
education (a relevant one), but only insofar as it is 
obtainable as what they are. The cling tightly to 
the “raped culture” that is theirs, a culture that is 
a mixture of the Mexican and the U.S.—la cultura 
de Aztlan (Southwest). They want to live in this 
society but with the condition that it accept them 
as what they are and not try to change them. They 
will learn and “be productive” but not be Chi- 
cano Anglos. 

At this moment we do not come to work for 
the university, but to demand that the university 
work for our people. 


The sport scene 


Sumner White 


Santa Cruz stabs Berkeley 


Coming through with a consistently strong 
performance, UC Santa Cruz snatched first 
place honors from the five other participating 
campuses in competition held at the Santa 
Cruz Field House on April 3rd and 4th. 

Santa Cruz placed first in two of three 
fencing categories, foil and sabre, winning 
26 bouts in each while placing third in 


eppe with 21 wins. The total of 73 wins out- 


distanced close rivals Berkeley (67 wins) and 
Santa Barbara (46 wins), finishing second 
and third respectively. Final standings were 
San Diego 4th, Irvine 5th, and Riverside 6th. 

Defending champion, Riverside ,was forced 
to introduce a squad of freshmen and sopho- 
mores having ‘lost their last years’ starters 
who graduated. 

But it was the fine performance of 
Coach Charles Selberg’s squad which insured 
the win for Santa Cruz. Shedd and Beck- 
with took 2nd and 3rd place respectively for 
Santa Cruz in foil competition. First place 
in sabre was won by Allan of Santa Cruz, and 
the stunning Santa Cruz exhibition was 
rounded out by Killian and Beckwith placing 
Sth and 6th in the epee category. 

Under Charles Selberg’s able instruction, 
fencing has enjoyed increasing popularity 
among a growing group’ of devotees. The 
Santa Cruz squad may be seen in competition 
again on May 9th, when the sabre team and 
individual championships will be held at 
UCSC. 


CROWN COLLEGE WINS 


Crown College, winning its 2nd con- 
secutive basketball title, finished off a suc- 
cessful Winter Quarter intramural sports 
program. 

Crown, led by Steve Cupps, Dave An- 
derson, and Captain Ron McGee, overcame 
a five-point halftime lead enjoyed by Stev- 
enson College and went on to win the 
championship 111 to 106 last March 14. 

Faculty member Steve Cupps led Crown 
with 25 points, followed by McGee and 
Dave Anderson each with 18 points. Stev- 
enson College was paced by Tom Schaefer 
with 20 points and Larry ‘“‘Coach’’ Wagner 
with 17 points. 

Third place went to Cowell College, who 
defeated Merrill 116 to 104. High scorers for 
Cowell were Bruce Feingold with 26, Zack 
Sklar with 23 and Sterling Snow with 22. 
Tied with honors for Merrill were Tony 


L 


Summer Session at 
Stanford University 
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OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305 


Davis and Boo Lundstrom with 21 points 
each. 

Tournament Scoring Honors went to 
Steve Cupps who averaged 27 points in 
three games. Crown set a new tournament 
scoring record in their 136-94 victory over 
Merrill College. 


WINTER QUARTER SPORTS RESULTS: 


Sports Winner College Record 
Badminton 


Singles Burke (S) Undef. 
Foil Killian (S) 8-0 
Epee Shedd (M) 5-1 


Table Tennis 
Doubles Huang/Lee (S) 4-1 
Free Throw 


Tournament Wada (S) 230f25 & 


25 Consec. 
Basketball A Levy’s 
Jewish 
Rye (S) 7-0 
Basketball B UCLA (M) 9-0 


SPRING SPORTS MENU 


A varied sports program is offered to 
both men and women this spring quarter. 

Beginning with the .men’s division, Slow 
Pitch Softball play, with Albert the Think- 
ing Gorilla Jr. as defending champions begins 
April 13th. Six man volleyball commences 
Monday April 20 and will be held in the 
Field House Mondays and Wednesdays 7:00 
~8:00 pm. Soccer, every Saturday morning, 
begins April 25. Badminton doubles will be 
held Saturday May 9 all day. Golf and track 
tournament competition will be held May 22 
and 23 respectively, and tennis doubles are 
yet to be announced. 


For the women, softball entries are due 
Apnil 9 with play beginning April 13. Frizbee 
entries due April 23 play begins April 26. 
Application for tennis singles and doubles is 
due April 30 with play beginning May 2 and 
3 respectively. Entries for the ladies mile are 
due May 6 to be run May 8. Badminton 
singles entries are due May 21 with com- 
petition beginning May 23. A_ bowling 
schedule will be announced. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation X2531 or from your College 
Sports Manager. 


Lo Madison Ave. 
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Ciudad Vasquez 
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soon to be destroyed French system: “‘one cannot take a 
step in this vast kingdom without coming upon different laws, 
contradictory customs, privileges, exemptions, immunities 
from taxation, and every variety of rights and claims; and this 
general lack of harmony complicates adminjstration, disturbs 
its course, impedes its machinery, and incréases expense and 
disorganization on all sides.” 

The American tax system is the consequence of diligent 
labors by diversified parties of major property interest work- 
ing down through the years to gain their ends. Corporations 
do not really pay taxes at all (or very, very tarely)—surely a 
novel and (to most people) no doubt a thoroughly out- 
rageous statement. Corporations are no more taxed than were 
the aristocratic French estates. ALL TAXES supposedly paid 
by corporations are passed on in price of goods or services to 
the ultimate buyer, the well known man in the street. This is 
true not only of federal and state taxes (where levied) but it is 
also true of local real estate and property taxes paid in the 
wake of corporations. 

The sales tax is a heavy levy directed at the Jower classes. 
A higher percentage of their wages is channeled to paying sales 
tax than the upper income brackets since all sales tax is uni- 
formly levied. The concept behind the sales tax then is to 
accumulate revenues in favor of the upper middle classes at the 
expense of the lower middle and working classes. 

The Establishment people of the Congress are not men of 
parts; they are devoid of generally esteemed talents. None, 
possibly excepting McClellan and Sparkman, is a persuasive 
speaker. Many such as Eastland show themselves conspicously 
deficient in reasoning powers, confidently propounding howl- 
ers in elementary logic that would shame college freshmen. 
Nearly all appear to be quite innocent of acquaintance with 
semantics. Although most are members of the bar, none is 
rated high as a practicing lawyer. Few seem to be well read. 
None, as far as the record shows, is a writer, Goldwater’s 
books of shabby notions were ghost-written. Few if any are 
soundly schooled. Their knowledge of the world—and of the 
language itself—appears to be meager. Their talents lean almost 
entirely to simple intrigue. Everett Dirksen’s model is their 
prototype of a prophet. They are a drab crew. The Congres- 
sional party is devoted to particularistic self-seekers; it is bi- 
partisan—a coalition of standpat Republicans and Democrats. 
It is generally opposed, usually by indirection, to the party 
platform, most of which it covertly sabotages. The function 
of the party platform is only to stir enthusiasm in Presidential 


voters. After serving this purpose it is subject to discard. 

The Establishment is as permanently and fixedly in power 
as the Communist leadership in Russia. The Senate and the 
House consist mainly of poorly educated hicks who may be 
conceded to possess a certain low animal cunning. (Ex- 
president Johnson is a prime example: despite his single- 
handed involvement of the United States in a big Asiatic land 
war, long held by the Chiefs of Staff as something to be 
avoided at all costs, Mr. Johnson was nevertheless hailed for 
his Southeast Asian war policy.) The main sin of the majority 
of these hicks consists of simple presumption in presenting 
themselves as leaders of men. 

Americans believe in majority rule. Yet oddly, they have 
never had it. They have always had oligarchic rule, usually of a 
rather low order. The further one moves away from a gerry- 

Please turn to page 10. 
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Department of Business 
Administration, Room 
3250, Graduate School 
of Business Administra- 
tion. 

School of Law, Room 
1242, Law Building 

School of Medicine, Med- 
ical Studer.t Admissions, 
Room 12-109, Center 
for the Health Sciences 

Masters of Public Admin- 


ROUND TRIP 


ONE WAY FROM $135 
Jet Charter Flights Summer & Fall=1970 


Phone (415) 392-8513 Many Flights to 


=For Schedules call or write choose 
= These flights are open to students, Faculty, Staff Employees 
and their immediate family. 


Charter Flights (Mail today for free flight information) 
| 995 Market St., San Francisco, Ca. 94103 

Please mail me information on flights 

Name: Phone No. : 

Address: Apt. No. : 


City, State & Zip Code: : 
Udy nonce aue 


“Europe $2 


istration, Room 8308, 
Math Sciences Building 

School of Social Welfare, 
Room 238, Social Wel- 
fare Building 


“PUTNEY SW DPE” 


The Truth and Soul Movie 


De Broca's Crowning Touch! 


OF 


e)Uogtles take over the 
ere do you stand? 


66 
ALAN 
BATES ~ 


When th 


asylum, 


Fri. Sat. & Sun., “*KING’’ 6 & 9:15, ““SWOPE”® 7:45 & 11 
Weekdays, “‘SWOPE”’ 7:15 & 10:30, *‘KING” 8:45 
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AND STILL THEY WAIT: portion of a graphic by Don 
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speak in the Crown dining 
‘hall. 

4:00 pm Seminars by Feldner, 
Reveaux and Yarbro, the 
envionmental rooms in 
various lounges, maze in 
the lower quad. 

There will be a dance from 

9 pm to | am. 


Poul Anderson is one of 
the most versatile writers in 
science fiction if not one of 
the most productive. Born in 
Minneapolis in 1926, he be- 
gan writing seriously upon 
graduation from college. In 
that time he has written fifty 
novels and over 200 short 
stories, winning the prestigious 
Hugo award three times. He 
has been the writer in resi- 
dence at UCSD. 

Anderson has combined his 
knowledge of physics and 
astronomy with his warm, hu- 
man insights, creating such 
characters as Nicholas van 
Rijn, hard-drinking, lecherous 
space merchant and Dominic 
Flandry, a naval intelligence 
officer in a decaying space 
empire. Poul Anderson is also 
a knight of the Society of the 
Creative Anachronsim, the 
yroup that stages the medieval 
tournament each fall in Berk- 
eley. He has used this interest 
in medieval subjects to write 
The High Crusade, a whimsical 
novel about English knights 
and men-at-arms who conquer 
a galactic empire trying to re- 
turn to earth. He has used 
myths about elves and Ogier 
the Dnae, a knight of Char- 
lemange’s court, to write the 
beautiful fantasy novel, Three 
Hearts and Three Lions. He 
will speak on Saturday on 
“Science Fiction: the Bard 
of the Future.” 


Peter S. Beagle has written 
the fantasy novel, The Last 
Unicorn, which describes the 
search of the last unicorn in 
the world for others of her 
kind. His earlier novel, A 
Fine and Private Place, is 
about a man who lives in a 
cemetery to talk with the 
ghosts and a cynical raven 
who visits him there. His 
talk on Friday will be on the 
authors that have influenced 
him. 


$$$ 


SALESMEN: 


OLLEC 


ADVER- 
ISING 


OR THE 


CALL MAGGIE 
429—4274 
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Editorial 


mandered, intimidated, meagerly educated, emotionally im- 
mature and partly disqualified electorate the fewer become the 
participants in any decision until in the legislatures it is always 
and invariably for less than a majority, either representatively 
or among those present. The Congressional Establishment has a 
life of its own, policies of its: own, aims of its own. These 
either have no connection with the needs or desire of the 
nation as a whole or harmonize with them only occasionally, 
fitfully, incidently and, as it were, accidentally. It is a para- 
sitical oligarchy. It produces results of its own predetermined 
stamp. It explains much about the chills, fevers and shudders 
of American society—its volume of crime, riots and lynchings. 
Civilization sans the civilized . . . 

In light of the information given, I would assert that the 
solution to many of the “‘irregularities’” presented would be 
political, not economic. Speaking now as “Chicano” I would 
see the necessity of discarding the Constitution and replacing 
it with a more effective design that would put the power of 
government where it rightfully belongs: in the big metro- 
politan areas which are certainly under-represented and mis- 
represented. I would give political and cultural autonomy to all 
minority groups along with certain civic responsibilities. 

Positions of authority would be given to those best quali- 
fied. Civil service examinations would be a key to selection. In 
the Chicano communities the individual would have to be 
qualified asa bicultural entity. Through his knowledge of both 
world, Anglo and Mexican, the Chicano in authority would be 
responsive not only to the Chicano community but to the 
Anglo exterior. The Chicano community would not be isolated, 
where stagnation can occur, but would be a fluid community 
where synthesis would be the key to unique development. 
Learning would be reciprocal. Cultural attainment and ex- 
change would foster proliferation of creativity while main- 
taining dignity and mutual respect. Political autonomy would 
sustain justice. Intergration where applicable would not be 
forced but would be natural. These are but a few ideas for the 
reestablishment of social justice. They are but suggestions on 
the long and hard road to political and social change for 
ALL THE PEOPLES of the United States. Power to the 
people... 


To All Students 


PRESENT YOUR 1.D. 
CARD TO GET YOUR 


FREE GIFT 


WHILE THEY LAST. 


STARTING THURS. APRIL 9. 


KODACHROME 36 EXPOSURE SLIDES only $2.27 
, FULL COLOR SCENES APOLLO 11 
SPECIAL! SET 20 — 35 MM SLIDES OR 8 MM 


PAX 


CONTAINING VALUBLE 
SAMPLES OF NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


SAVE ! KODACOLOR DEVELOPED 


AND 12 4X4 PRINTS only $3. 19 


SOFT MOVIES only $2.59 


BAYTREE BOOKSTORE 
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A bit of swashbuckler 
in everyone, says Fencer 


By Darien DeLu 

Fencing is a sport demanding creativity 
and imagination from the individual. Unlike 
many other sports, fencing places a strong 
emphasis on individual style and it is suited 
to almost any kind of person. Perhaps most 
important, fencing is fun. For these reasons 
and others the Santa Cruz fencing depart- 
ment has attracted eager students and in only 
three years has developed an outstanding 
squad. 

At the third All-University of California 
Fencing Championships held here last Friday 
and Saturday; April 3 and 4, the Santa Cruz 
squad consisting of Thomas Allan, Guy 
Beckwith, Starr Kilian, Paul Rabwin, and 
David Shedd captured the first place trophy 
for overall points scored in three weapons. In 
sabre, epee, and foil competition with squads 
from Berkeley, Santa Barbara, San Diego, 
Riverside, and Irvine the Santa Cruz team 
won first place in sabre and foil. 

Charles A. Selberg, the fencing coach, 
attributes the success of fencing at Santa 
Cruz to several factors. The non-credit phys- 
ical education program here attracts students 
to sports that develop personal skill, can be 
continued after college, and are fun. For this 
reason activities such as sailing, horseman- 
ship, surfing and fencing are popular here. 
Further, the lack of highly developed teams 
in such sports as football and basketball 
leaves time for the more unusual sports for 
athletically inclined students. 

Fencing is a very inviting area for meny 
reasons. As mentioned it stresses the indi- 
vidual, a chacteristic that attracts many 
people at a campus such as Santa Cruz. 
Fencing is also an excellent physical and 
mental conditioner; it develops an indi- 
vidual’s awareness of his body and _ its 
abilities, and then teaches the fencer to use 
this awareness to create strategies. Strategy 
is very important in fencing, as Selberg puts 
it ‘Fencing is like a chess game, only a 
thousand times faster.” Because of this 
emphasis on mental acumen it is possible to 
practice fencing even after physical reflexes 
have slowed; some of the best fencers are in 
their sixties or older. 

Within the last ten years fencing has 
enjoyed a boom in popularity and it is now 
possible to find fencing clubs in almost every 
large city. 

David Shedd of the Santa Cruz squad gave 
a few additional motives for becoming a 
fencer. As he points out there is some of the 


swashbuckler in everyone. Not only does 
fencing get out latent hostilities, but it is 
also exotic and romantic. He points out, too, 
that due to the complex nature of fencing 
several lessons are necessary before a person 
can actually begin to fence. For this reason 
fencing requires perseverance of the beginner. 

Even with the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the fencing students, it is doubtful that the 
Santa Cruz squad would have been as suc- 
cessful as it was without the coaching of 
Selberg. Last Autumn Selberg won the foil 
competition in the Professional-Amateur 
Northern California Competition of the 
Amateur Fencers League of America. 

The All-University of California Tourna- 
ment started foil competition last Friday at 
9 am and continued without stopping until 
4 pm. At 4:30 the sabre competition started 
and ran continuously until 8:30. Saturday at 
9am the epee competition started and ended 
after seven and one-half hours at 4:30 pm. 
Although this year’s event was all-male, fe- 
male foil competition might be added next 
year. Girls from the Santa Cruz fencing 
classes took part in this year’s tournament 
as score keepers. 

One of the high points of the tournament 
was the fence-off between Berkeleyand Santa 
Cruz after each had won twenty-six matches. 
The match between David Shedd of Santa 
Cruz and Mike Solomon of Berkeley re- 
sulted in the first-place placement of Santa 
Cruz in team foil. The actual results of the 
tournament are as follows: 

Individual winners are: 

FOIL: Ist Michael Solomon Berkeley 
2nd David Shedd Santa Cruz 
3rd «Guy Beckwith Santa Cruz 

SABRE: Ist Thomas Allan Santa Cruz 
2nd Michael Solomon Berkeley 
3rd_—s- Paul Rabwin Santa Cruz 

EPEE: Ist Vlademir Lekach Berkeley 
2nd John Walker 


Team winners are: 
FOIL: Ist place — Santa Cruz 
2nd place — Berkeley 
3rd place — Santa Barbara 
SABRE: 1 — Santa Cruz 
2 -- San Diego 
3 — Berkeley 
EPEE 1 — Berkeley 
2 — Santa Barbara 
3 — Santa Cruz 


Santa Barbara 
3rd Doug Matheson Santa Barbara 


Summer sessions at the University of Califor- 
nia’s 8 campuses start you thinking. There are 2 
six-week sessions at Berkeley, UCLA and Davis 
and sessions of various lengths on the other cam- 
puses. Sessions begin in late June. Fees for each 
session range from $125 to $160. You have a 
choice of courses for credit and professional and 
educational advancement that’s as wide as most 
colleges offer during regular semesters. 


A large “scenic check,” depicting the Isla Vista Bank of ee as it ae pels For further information on any of the ses- 
last quarter, was presented to Gov. Reagan as he stepped off an airplane at the , ; : : 
S.B. airport. His only comment was: “I don’t understand, I don’t understand.” sions, stop in at the summer sessions office on 


this campus. 
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Social sciences 


Continued from page 5. 


in high’school he becomes-aware of the fact that his skin color 
and that of the descendants of the Pilgrims are several shades 
different. The question of “Who am I?” inevitably pounds 
the walls of his cranium much to his haunting confusion. 
All this could be avoided if the teacher would stop, look, and 
think. She would see the damage she has done. She would 
have the opportunity to change her social role. The ‘‘absurd 

girl in the front row -in the sociology classroom has the 
leisure to talk in circles. The division keeps her kind in and La 


Raza out. After all she’s probably one of the 50 to 60 to 80 per 
cent of the students in this university who didn’t even think 
about going to the university. To go to the university was one 
of the social role that have been assigned for them to play. 
Probably the role that all the Honky students on this campus 
have been assigned to play. On this setting, on this stage, wow! 
Not Chicanos! Chicanos don’t have the leisure. We weren’t 
assigned this role. I wonder why? Chicanos had to fight their 


University budget, from 


Expenditures 


Instruction & Departmental Research 
General Campus 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

1969-70 Operating Budget & 1970-71 Rege 
Compared to Governor’s Budget— 

State Funds 


1969-70 Budget 


$126,080,783 


Otals 


1970-71 Regents’ 


Budget 


$136,372/117 


nts’ Budget 


1970-71 
Governor’s 


Budget 


$129,424,010 


way in. It’s a matter of survival for us. Although teachers and (FTE Faculty) (5,634 (6,063) (5,792) 
students have had their roles assigned, there is no excuse for (S/F Ratio-Weighted Basis) 27.53:1 27:1 28.17:1 
their damaging performance. For those who need referential (FTE Teaching Assistants) (1,581) (1,715) (1,725) 
support to believe, Berger talks about this inexcusable per- (Support per FTE Weighted Student) ($271) ($282) ($265) 
formance in his chapter on sociological Machiavellianism in Health Sciences 36,899,732 40,222,309 38,120,782 
his book. (FTE Faculty (1,213) (1,309) (1,259) 
The teacher, amongst others, has been a product of the col- = aplaiemiseietentesten eee 
leges and universities where she has memorized her stereotype Total Instruction & Dept. Research 162,980,515 176,594,426 167,544,792 
and mislearned her history from those aforementioned social 
science murderers. Berger says that the foolishness of some Summer Quarter 
sociological work done in this country could be avoided if the General Campus 9,395,585 12,071,461 -- 
scope of sociology would be combined in some sort of sim- (FTE Faculty) (379) (441) = 
biotic relationship to history and Philosophy. Obviously, this (FTE Teaching Assistants) (89) (123) —- 
is why traditional social scientists have failed so miserably in Teaching Hospitals 11,139,649 14,252,684 11,739,649 
their studies of La Raza. In a review essay entitled ‘‘The Organized Activities 1,350,261 1,686,342 1,500,261 
Anthropology and Sociology of the Mexican-American: The Organized Research 36,761,252 40,700,855 36,886,112 
Distortion of Mexican-American History’, in El Grito. A jour- Libraries 24,952,841 28,361,578 25,422,101 
nal of contemporary Chicano thought, Octavio Romano ex- Campus Service 354,197 359,873 354,197 
poses the method by which these ‘“‘mad” social scientists have Agricultural Extension 8,145,852 8,300,452 8,145,852 
treated La Raza as an Ahistorical people, thus arriving at such Maintenance & Operation of Plant 31,913,200 35,781,801 32,293,297 
outrageous conclusions that have been previously cited. General Administration 20,859,734 23,553,782 20,859,734 
It may be ironic that Chicanos would want to be social Student Services 5,249,270 5,703 366 5,249,270 
scientists, but it would be an insult to the people of el barrio Staff Benefits 28,656,575 29,657,575 29,250,000 
if these barvarians were allowed to continue their invasion of Institutional Services & Gen. Expense 5,831,094 7,187,042 5,831,094 
our lives. There is no more chances for traditional social Student Aid -— 2,029,635 — 
scientists in our barrios. From now on the criteria for them Merits & Promotions-1970-71 _—— 5,689,000 5,587,691 
will be that they be part of the community, hopefully Chicanos! Urban Research & Public Service 600,000 1,500,000 -- 
Deferred Maintenance 500,000 1,000,000 —— 
Provisions for Allocation 5,605,905 6,105,905 6,105,905 
Budgetary Savings -11,152,100 -12,775,100 -11,280,100 
Total Expenditures 343,143,830 387,760,677 345,489,855 
Unexpended General Fund 
Balances used to fund Budget 


-13,415,924 -13,451,466 


EUROPE 
$230 - 295 r. t. from West Coas 
Available flights from N.Y. 
Flights, within Europe, 
Israel & the Orient 
For information 
contact: 475-1902 
E.S.E.P. - UCSC members 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


“Don't be misied by lower prices — Fly with our reliable charter grou,. 
investigate first. Don't be cancelled out at the last minute.” : 
ALL. FLIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
SATURN AIRWAYS DC-8 SUPERJETS WITH COMPLIMENTARY 
MEALS AND BEVERAGES. 
RESTRICTED TO U.C. STUDENTS, FACULTY EMPLOYEES 
AND STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES 
flights Available as of Jan. 1, 1976" 
No.532—LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM{(Round Trip) 
June I'S AUgUSt 29 wes Pls wits ke be ee ke atk $299 
No.533-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
June 14—September6 ..........2. 2... .$289 
No.534—LOS ANGELES/LONDON(Round Trip) 
Jane. 1S September?) 5 en: ke Ser aes cae Boe . $289 
No.4000—-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
June 16-September7 .........2,....., . $289 
No.535-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
June 17—September 19... ......., 
No.536-NEW YORK/LONDON(Round Trip) 
June 18—September 6 catarhiny Setek Lane VG lay ey 
No.537—LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
Jone. SO-September 2? 4. 5s ee 
No.4001-OAKLAND/LONDON/AMSTERDAM/OAKLAND 
Aue TS —-September 20 wk en ae ley, ag acy 
No.4005-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
July 2—August 10 BELEN Se Soba aie Meow Ch) etal 
No.541 OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round. Trip) 
SUV ASAUBUG TSS ee ee ee bc ek wt eo, BE HIOD 
No.538-OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM(Round Trip) 
June-24~Aupust 24) 6. 0 gone aes al we ew we a $799 
No.4003—OAKLAND/LOS ANGELES/AMSTERDAM(Rnd. Trip) 
Julys28 SAUgUSt 2h cy She oie NOt etn Mate oe tae 
No.4004—ONEWA Y—OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM 
VUNG 23 nia ioe a okt ah aya Meo OB ate 
SPECIAL!! Inter - Europe Student Charter Flights 


In conjunction with Cal Jet Flights listed abbve at fantastically reduced 
rates. Student charters to India, Tunisia (North Africa), East Africa, 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, Malta, and Israel (Tel Aviv) also availabl: 


rite; 
Stee ETERS Gig) 935-1434 
21 reen St. 
San Francisco, CA 94123 (after 6 and we ekends) 


Charters to Japan, Austrailia, Africa also available. 


Los Angeles, 
Hollywood- Burbank, 
and San Diego. 

So go. From San Jose. 
Call your campus rep, your 
travel agent, or PSA. 


COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES CALENDAR for Sprin 


MUSIC MIRIAM FRIED, violinist - April 10 - 880 pm 
Crown College Dining Hall 


DANCE LUCAS HOVING DANCE COMPANY - April 17 § 18 - 8:30 pm 
Stevenson Dining Hall 


FILM THE RITUAL, Ingmar Bergman director 
April 30, May 1, May 2, at 8 pm 
Saturday May 2, 2:00 pm 
Science Lecture Hall 3 


UCSD THEATER, Eric Christmas director 
May 8, "Midsummer Night's Dream" - 8:30 pm 
May 9, "Caucasian Chalk Circle" 8:30 pm 
Barn Theatre 


Tickets now available at the Cultural Activities Ticket Office 
Redwood Building 


